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EDITORIAL 


Iv is remarkable how great is generally, and often inarticulately, believed to be the influence 
of books on behaviourism—that the knowledge which books impart can and does stimulate a 
reader into predictable patterns of behaviour. 


In these terms do we turn once again to some of the aspects of that perpetual activity, 
book-banning. We sidestep the influence of written matter on thought in the present context, 
for we believe that the banning of books is undertaken fundamentally out of one of the many 
varieties of fear, and thought is only to be feared when it provokes behaviour, even such primary 
behaviour as the mere expression of a thought. 


Every generation since the days when man first began to express himself in a lucid and 
comprehensible manner, has imposed upon itself a varying degree of censorship on the available 
means of communication of ideas from one person to another. If asked or required to justify 
this censorship the many reasons put forward all boil down to a plea of self-defence—a fear 
that particular conceptions of one member of society may, if communicated to others, result 
directly or indirectly in damage either to other members of society or to society as a whole. 
But the idea of the protection of society is one to which man has now become too well-con- 
ditioned to disclaim. We cannot argue from the point of view of why bother to protect society ; 
but everyone may justifiably argue as to what constitutes damage to society or to its members. 


The law of libel, which has evolved itself over many years into a series of, to the layman, 
most alarming complexities, obviously aims to ensure that people cannot go around making 
damaging remarks about other people unless they are true. Upon judgment in the courts, 
the circulation of a book which is defamatory of a person or persons is forthwith forbidden, and 
this is clearly right and proper. 

However, while you may not libel an identifiable member or section of the public, you can 
say almost what you like about a class or category of person e.g. “‘All Editors are cranks’’. But 
in a number of cases this yardstick is too long, and many people give a lot of their energies to 
trying to shorten it. A recently published book by Clancy Sigal, the action of which is situated 
in a Yorkshire mining community, has been removed from the shelves of Pontefract public 
library because a member of the Town Council considers that it blackens miners’ wives. Having 
read the book in question ourselves, our personal opinion is that it is a very good book which 
we enjoyed immensely, and we are very sorry that the public library users in Pontefract will 
not be able to share our enjoyment. We cannot honestly say that it caused us to lower our 
opinions of miners’ wives, or indeed that we had any opinion previously on this topic, and we 
wonder how many miners, or their wives, throughout the country regard the book as a personal 
affront. Of course it is easy for us to talk in this instance ; we are not miners. 

The law of obscenity, the effect of which fits more closely than libel with a doctrine of 
behaviourism in relation to books, has as its underlying social purpose not the advancement of 
prudery, but the desire to prevent activities regarded as unnatural or illegal, by keeping everyone 
in the dark about them. Unfortunately, in spite of the recent Act of Parliament, there don’t 
seem to be very many people who know what the law of obscenity is in regard to publications. 
British standards of what is permissible in defence of literature, are still a littke way behind those 
of the United States, but we are fast approaching a stage where, in the absence of hard and fast 
rules, we regard anything over twenty years old as ‘literature’, and therefore not necessary of 
expurgation, while anything new must be studied for signs of likeliness to ‘deprave’ ; what 
that means nobody knows. Presumably, in that case, the course for the librarian to take is to 
hide away any candidates for banning on this ground, and not take them out again until the 
necessary time for the purging of offence has run. 


With regard to political writings, side by side with our pride in our national freedom of 
speech, we have as Dr. Savage told us in THe Lisrary Wor LD last month, a quite terrifying 
local censorship, at least for the libraries ; a fear that the spreading through books of political 
doctrines in opposition to those of the authorities, will woo support away from the latter. 
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Well there you have it ; the banning of books because those in a position arbitrarily to 
order a ban are afraid that failure to do so may result in behaviour which they think should be 
avoided. But the objection is that only in the case of libel is there an effective general, objective 
standard applying throughout the country as to what is and what is not permissible. 


If the line has to be drawn somewhere, and obviously it has, it must be a universal line, 
one that is ruled right across society. It is ridiculous to have a book banned in one library and 
yet available in the next-door borough. And it is unreasonable that a book which is available 
to the buying public in a bookshop should be prohibited to the borrowing public in the library, 


We think that the answer probably lies in the establishment of some sort of national com- 
mittee, on much the same lines as the film censorship board, but a book reviewing committee 
should have governmental authority, and should impose standards which are broader and less 
restrictive than is possible in the case of films. Of course you have to be very careful here to see 
that because the functions of such a committee are authoritative they do not become arbitrary 
or bigoted, and perhaps that there is some means of appeal from its decisions ; the only way to 
make sure of this is by using the utmost discrimination in the selection of its members. 


The banning of books is not done on a huge scale we know, but even on the smallest of 
scales it is, except in very few cases, totally destructive ; furthermore it can be more than a bore 
or a minor irritation, and it is high time arrangements were set in force to determine exactly 
what does constitute damage to society, and what percentage of the sentiments which at present 
masquerade under that guise in fact are far more personal and far less magnanimous. Librarians, 
who suffer most and who know as well as anyone the personal danger of test cases while the 
law remains as it is, can give a lead in this matter, not by sporadic lone voices in the wilderness, 
but by concerted action through their official representatives. 


A Fiicker From Lazarus : 

There will be few librarians in this country, presumably, who have not yet seen either 
The Times or Hansard reports of Parliamentary proceedings on Thursday 11th February, or at 
least have not heard tell of them. On that day the Minister of Education, Sir David Eccles, 
was asked whether or not he intended to introduce legislation to implement the recommendations 
of the Roberts Committee. He replied that the Government accepted the need for legislation, and 
it was hoped that discussions would shortly begin with the associations of local authorities on 
the Minister’s proposals. Other questions followed this reply, and some of the answers were 
such as to admit speculation on what form any future legislation might possibly take. 


We do not propose, however, to avail ourselves of the opportunity to speculate. Librarians 
may read the reports of that section of the proceedings for themselves, and may arrive at whatever 
conclusions that as a result they feel are logical or necessary. To take up any of the points made 
by the Minister and to endeavour to elaborate on them would not serve any particular purpose ; 
we hardly feel that our views would influence Sir David, even if they were ever brought to his 
attention, and the authorities likely to be consulted have doubtless already made up their own 
minds as to the desirable shape of things to c6me ; we also decline to take the less than even 


"0° 


chance of being able to say, at some future date when a Bill is made public, ‘“‘We told you so ! 


We understand that Sir David had been heard to say that he thought it unlikely that a 
Bill would be introduced during the first session this year, and it must therefore be a cause 
for gratification that the profession should at this stage receive an authoritative affirmation 
that legislation is on its way. 

It is also very difficult to forecast, and if we were to say that we do not regard as unreason- 
able an assumption that the recommendations of the Roberts Committee will be substantially 
followed, that would be as far as we are prepared to go. We shall have plenty to say, no doubt, 
when the final proposals have been formulated, and for that time we can only wait with expec- 
tation and, indeed, excitement. 
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The Librarian and the Architect 
By K. C. Harrison, M.B.E., F.L.A., Borough Librarian, Hendon 


We are living in a period when library buildings are being planned or erected in almost every 
country in the world. The barren years since 1939 are at last at an end. In the United Kingdom 
there is hardly a librarian who is not planning either a new central library, or new branches, 
or alterations and extensions to existing buildings. In other parts of the world it is the same 
story, particularly in the newly-developing countries, as is adequately pointed out by Harold 
Holdsworth in a recent issue of Library Trends. ‘““The number of librarians’’, he says, “giving 
serious thought to library building must be greater than ever before’. 


A FresH START 

In this situation both librarians and architects face real difficulties, the trouble being 
that we have no true tradition, no recognised corps of experience upon which to base our ideas. 
Wars, unemployment and the successive financial crises of this eventful century have caused 
a vacuum in the logical development of library architecture. While this is in one way a bad 
thing, it also offers a challenge and the opportunity of a fresh start. I write in an era which is 
witnessing international traffic between libraries and librarians on an ever-increasing scale, 
and it is well that this is so, for the solution to better planning and architecture in libraries 
must be sought through studies of international and not merely national experience. The 
various countries of the world are naturally in different stages of development as far as library 
buildings are concerned. Some, like North America and Scandinavia are relatively advanced ; 
others, such as the United Kingdom and the newly-developing territories have a lot of leeway 
to make up, either in rebuilding or in planning for entirely new services. Although climatic 
conditions vary and cause individual treatment of certain questions, many other problems are 
fundamental to all and it is vital that both the planning librarian and the library architect 
should keep abreast of developments by studying the plans and layout of all new libraries, 
wherever they may be. 

All this demands the maximum co-operation between the librarian and the architect. 
The best architects of today are keen to discover the needs of their clients and are eager to 
translate conceptions into realities. Gone are the days when architects designed library buildings 
entirely according to their own ideas, and without any real understanding of their functions 


or special needs. Would that the buildings were gone too, but alas! too many of them are 


still with us! 
Unlike his predecessor, the good contemporary architect strides into the librarian’s office 


and says: ““You’re the client! Tell me just what you want and I'll do my best to provide it’’. 
This is the start of the ideal relationship between the two people who will be responsible for a 
building which is going to be used by thousands, perhaps millions of readers in the years to 
come. An elementary mistake in the early stages of planning and countless people may suffer 
inconveniences and difficulties in the future. Thought of in that way, it is a frightening idea, 
and one which should urge both sides to co-operate to the full without any second bidding. 


THe ARCHITECTURALLY Conscious LIBRARIAN 

For this reason it is essential for the librarian to have at least an awareness of things 
architectural. It is not enough for him to ask for so many square feet here, so many square 
feet there, and to leave it at that. As the authors of the Unesco manual The small public library 
building so pointedly say: ‘‘Architects are trained to solve the peculiar problems of the owner, 
but the owner must always be able to identify his problems’’. 

This presupposes that the librarian must at least have sufficient knowledge to know what 
the architect is talking about when he refers to aspect, contours, modules and the hundred 
and one other architectural terms which will crop up before the building is completed. He 
must be able to read a plan and he must cultivate, if he hasn’t already got it, the knack of 
thinking in three-dimensional proportions. In short the librarian must, so to speak, live 
architecturally throughout the designing and erecting stages. 
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[He Liprary Conscious ARCHITECT 

But this should not be a one-sided affair. The architect, for his part, must begin to. under- 
stand the functions of libraries and librarianship. He must appreciate the differing problems 
and needs of the various library departments. He must consider such technicalities as heating 
and ventilation not merely from the standpoint of the human comfort level, but also from the 
aspect of their influence in helping to preserve valuable stock. He should, if possible, visit other 
libraries and watch such things as the circulation of people and the storage of books and other 
materials, in this way allowing other people’s mistakes to help him achieve that perhaps 
unattainable ideal, the perfect library. 

Before leaving this matter of co-operation between the two specialists, two important 
points should be stressed. First, for obvious reasons the librarian and the architect jointly 
engaged in the composition of a new building should be approximately equal in status. 
Secondly the librarian must realise that, with the best will in the world, the architect cannot 
always give him what he wants, nor can he do it as quickly as may be desired. The architect 
is plagued with a maze of outside factors throughout the scheme, but particularly at the 
beginning when site acquisition is under consideration. Government and planning authority 
regulations have constantly to be borne in mind, and approvals have to be obtained in respect 
of such things as height of buildings, access roads, car parking and many other factors. 


Tue Autuoritry’s ROLE 


We have so far talked continually of the librarian and the architect, but we must not 
forget the role of the library authority. When an authority decides to erect a new building, 
or to extend an existing one, it is usually, though not always, because the librarian has put the 
idea before his authority. For although his job is to advise upon policy, he would be a poor 
librarian if he did not also initiate discussions on policy. If an entirely new site is being considered, 
the authority will ask the architect for a survey and report prior to acquisition. Then, through 
its legal and financial departments, it will conduct the negotiations for acquiring the site. 
Later the authority will consider the written analysis, including accommodation schedules 
and plans at various stages, and it will make decisions on methods of financing, the appointment 
of a quantity surveyor and other specialists, acceptance of tenders, official opening arrangements 
and other general questions. 


Tue LiprariaAn’s Part 

To help in segregating the relative positions of librarian and architect in a building project 
let us look at the progress of such a job in detail. After interesting his authority in the need 
for a new building, the librarian’s next task is to survey the area to be served, noting the number 
and type of population and considering any future changes of population as envisaged in the 
authority’s development plan. It is important to remember that although redevelopment may 
mean a reduction in the eventual population of a given area, increased educational facilities 
will probably influence reading trends both qualitatively and quantitatively. The librarian 
will also bear in mind the accessibility of the site in relation to existing roads and transport, 
housing estates and schools. 

From all this data he will calculate the potential use of the building by the various classes 
of users, both now and as far as he can humanly forecast the future. Then he will consider 
what other features should be included—special departments, lecture theatres, study carrels 
and the like. Then there is the nature of his stock—how many books should be provided for 
in each department; provision for periodicals and their filing ; consideration of non-book 
materials such as microfilm, maps, gramophone records, recorded tapes, films and film strips. 
Che potential number of staff needed to work the building must be taken into account and 
their needs estimated in terms of office accommodation, work space and rest rooms. 

Methods of issue, display, shelving in the public departments and shelving in the stack 
must also be borne in mind. From all this, and more, the librarian then prepares his written 
analysis and accommodation schedules, thus presenting a clear and concise briefing to the architect. 
The new building may be going to be designed on the modular principle, but this does not 
obviate the need for calculating how much space will be required initially for the various 
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purposes of the library. ‘There have been several guides for reckoning space requirements for 
books and readers in libraries, one of the latest of which will be found on page 128 of the 
Unesco manual by Galvin and Van Buren. From these it will be possible to work out space 
needs in terms of square feet. As well as providing this information for his authority and his 
architect, the librarian should indicate the purpose and use of the various departments, with 
particular reference to the floors they should occupy. Any necessary juxtaposition of rooms 
and departments should be emphasised, and the architect should be made particularly aware 
of book intake arrangements from ordering to final appearance on the shelves. 


ROLE OF THE ARCHITECT 

The architect’s skill comes in successfully relating these requirements to a particular site. 
With this information, he will begin to prepare sketch designs. In a good relationship between 
librarian and architect, there will probably be many telephone conversations and oral dis- 
cussions during the early stages. Alterations and additions will be made as new facts and 
forgotten items emerge. This is all to the good: better late than never must be the motto in 
planning. During these initial consultations the architect will almost certainly be able to make 
valuable suggestions which the librarian may find it possible to accept, but if he can’t he should 
say so and the problems must be solved by mutual discussion. 

After several sketch plans have been submitted and discussed the architect should produce 
final sketch plans and possibly a scale model for the approval of the authority. Much depends 
on the size of the project and if it is a major one then a model will almost certainly be prepared. 
It is useful for showing elevations and for demonstrating the overall conception and design 
of the building in relation to the site. In addition it enables the architect to explain to authority 
members the provision he has made for car parking, access roads and the like. 

By the time he submits final sketch plans to the authority the architect will have been busy 
obtaining all necessary approvals in relation to town planning and associated aspects. His 
plans approved by his own authority and the local planning authority, if these differ, his next 
task is to complete the working drawings. These represent the building and its fitted contents 
in final detail and before they can be completed there must be more detailed discussion between 
architect and librarian in respect of the placing, style and dimensions of such fixed furniture 
as counters, wall-shelving, stack shelving and so on. The architect’s recommendations in 
regard to heating methods, electrical fittings and floor materials will also have been talked 
over and decided upon, while the colour scheme, with particular reference to wall finishes 
and furniture will have been settled. 

The final working drawings and the subsequent preparation of specifications represent 
the end of the pre-planning stage, and these are then sent to the quantity surveyors who prepare 
the bills of quantities. These are the detailed and itemised schedules covering the whole of the 
envisaged works, except perhaps for landscaping which might be included as a separate item 
in the loan sanction. They are prepared for the purpose firstly of obtaining tenders and there- 
after for contract needs. 

Where public money is involved it is usual to advertise in builders’ and contractors’ journals 
so that interested firms may apply for a copy of the tender document from which they can 
make their financial calculations before submitting a tender. Such projects are however not 
always advertised, as it is becoming common to invite what are called “selective tenders”. 
This means that the architect prepares a short list of the firms known to be capable 
of producing good quality work within a reasonable period of time, and invites them to submit 
tenders before a given date. 

The tender forms are submitted in separate envelopes from the priced bills of quantities 
and the envelopes containing the tender forms are opened at a mecting specially convened for 
the purpose, although practice varies from authority to authority. On the recommendation 
of the architect the quantity surveyor is instructed to examine in normal cases the priced bills 
of quantities submitted by the firm whose tender is the lowest. The quantity surveyor then 
reports his findings to the architect who in turn will recommend the provisional acceptance 
of the tender by the authority. 

It is not always the lowest bid which is successful and indeed there is usually a clause 
stating that the authority does not bind itself to accept the lowest tender, because there are 
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other important considerations apart from the financial aspect. Time, for instance, may be a 
pressing factor. When tendering, contractors are asked to state how long they expect to be 
on the job and it may very well be that the lowest bidder quotes twelve months while a near 
bid estimates only ten months. In a case of real urgency this may result in a decision against 
the lower bidder, and in the long run it may in fact be cheaper due to reduced overheads 
such as the Clerk of Works’ salary. 

After official acceptance of a tender by the authority, the architect’s next task is to explain 
the scheme and the intention to the contractors, answering their questions and ensuring that 
they start the work according to schedule. A Clerk of Works is usually appointed to represent 
the architect and to supervise the work on the site. Any minor difficulties which confront 
the contractors are referred to the Clerk of Works for a decision, and if he cannot answer them 
himself he naturally consults the architect for a decision. 


FINAL STAGES 


During construction, the librarian too will not be idle. If the building is a new one planned 
to provide a new service he will by this time have reported to his authority on the number of 
staff required, and he will have secured the necessary money for the purchase of the initial 
book stock. So at this period the librarian will be busy advertising for, interviewing and 
appointing staff, and he will be supervising the selection and purchase of books and other 
material. He will still, of course, be in close liaison with the architect on the question of furniture 
and fittings. He too will have both eyes on the progress of the contractors for, well before the 
estimated finishing date he should be planning publicity so that residents are kept in the picture, 
via the press, posters, leaflets and other media, of the services to be provided in the building 
and when they will be available. The authority may have decided to have an official opening 
ceremony. If so, the librarian may be responsible for the arrangements for speakers, invitation 
lists, seating arrangements, refreshments and other considerations, although in some authorities 
the chief administrative officer takes over this work. 

At the end of it all the architect and the librarian should be able to look back upon a happy 
and fruitful relationship. The two professions, apart for so long, are now nearer together than 
they have ever been. Libraries are beginning to be featured in architects’ journals; architects 
themselves are taking part in library tours and are speaking at library conferences ; textbooks 
are being written jointly by architects and librarians, and in this connection it is good to know 
that the Library Association has set up a joint sub-committee from the two professions with the 
intention of producing a new manual of design for libraries. If this kind of co-operation 
continues, it should result in a harvest of fine new buildings not only in the United Kingdom 
but all over the world. 


In preparing this article I have had the invaluable help of Mr. B. Bancroft, A.RI.B.A., Dip. T.P., 
A.M.T.P.1., architect to Hendon Borough Council, to whom I express my grateful thanks. The 
responsibility for opinions expressed remains my own 


The London Library © 
by SranLey GitiaM, B. Litt., M.A. Librarian, The London Library. 


A DEFINITIVE history of the London Library has yet to be written but details of its foundation 
and growth are to be found in several places. It owes its inception to Thomas Carlyle who, 
having sown the seed, set others to work on the project and took little active part himself in the 
administration. The early history is set out in a small volume published in 1907 entitled “‘Carlyle 
and the London Library : account of its foundation : together with unpublished letters of 
Thomas Carlyle to W. D. Christie’. This has recently been augmented by a lecture given by 
Mr. Simon Nowell-Smith, a former librarian, at the School of Librarianship at University 
College, London, in 1957, and published in a volume entitled “English Libraries, 1800-1850". 
Other brief accounts of the Library have appeared from time to time and it is only necessary 
to mention here the two pamphlets by Sir Charles Hagberg Wright published in 1926 and 
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1941 and the chapter by the late C. J. Purnell in Professor Irwin’s “The libraries of London” 
of which a new edition is in preparation. With these sources readily available it seems un- 
necessary to repeat yet again the historical details and therefore this article will deal with the 
buildings and growth, during the last sixty years or so, of what is now the largest library of its 
kind in the country. 

The Library moved from rooms in Pall Mall to the present site in the north-west corner 
of St. James’s Square in 1845. The building was residential property known as Beauchamp 
House and some of the rooms were rented to other bodies. In 1879, however, the Committee 
were able to purchase outright the site and buildings which consisted not only of the house 
itself but stables and a coach house at the rear, with an entrance in Duke Street known as 
number 7, and another tenement to the north, also with an entrance in Duke Street by means 
of a long passage, known as number g. In 1913 a further block of property at the rear of the 
Library, known as number 8 Duke Street, was purchased, thereby securing to the Library a 
most valuable site for future expansion, with frontages to St. James’s Square and to Duke 
Street. 

Until the appointment as Librarian of Charles Theodore Hagberg Wright in 1893 the work 
of the Library had been carried on under increasing difficulties in the cramped rooms of the 
original house. Very soon after he had taken office plans were drawn up to demolish this and 
to build a new Library on the same site which was opened on the 5th December 1898. Behind 
the remarkably undistinguished facade on the Square is the entrance hall in which are to be found 
the catalogue and the circulation department. Above it is the reading room containing an 
extensive reference collection of encyclopedias and dictionaries and above this a book-stack of 
three floors devoted to the literature of all countries. Behind this block is a four-floor stack, 
with the iron-grill floors so reminiscent of a ship’s boiler-room, but very popular in the nineties. 
Now, dark, dusty, inconvenient and a trap for unwary female members in high-heeled shoes, 
it is full to over-flowing with history, topography and “‘science and miscellaneous’’, a convenient 
hotch-potch of everything which will not fit conveniently into the broad subject divisions to 
be found elsewhere in the Library. 

Between 1898 and 1920, the date of the next extension, Hagberg Wright was engaged upon 
his monumental subject indexes and author catalogues. He reclassified the entire Library, 
something like 200,000 books. Writing some years later he said ““The rearrangement took 
roughly 18 months but I revised the arrangement of the books a second time which I think 
took another 18 months. Everything was scrapped, shelf lists, marks etc. and we started de novo. 
The work of lending was carried on the whole time and very little inconvenience was caused 
to members. My recollection is that I worked 8 hours a day at this rearrangement alone. No 
extra help was obtained, as far as I remember, in carrying through the rearrangement except 
an additional labourer to carry books”. The Author Catalogue of 1903, later entirely super- 
seded by the two-volume edition of 1913-14, was started in 1895. All previous catalogues were 
ignored. New rules were formulated and every book in the Library was catalogued afresh as 
though no previous record existed. Infinite pains were taken to establish the correct authorship 
of anonymous and pseudonymous works and to obtain other bibliographical details which 
would enable the books to be catalogued as correctly as possible. About 6,000 letters were 
written to authors, publishers, and others in the course of these investigations and the 2,000 
or so replies received are still extant in folio scrapbooks in the Library’s archives. A writer in 
“The Library”’ of April 1903 describes “how intelligent boys were caught fresh from school, 
and were initiated by Mr. Hagberg Wright and his coadjutor, the late Mr. Russell, into the 
mysteries of catalogue making ; how the youths became infected with the enthusiasm of their 
chief, and worked with him early and late through the years of preparation ; how accuracy 
was encouraged by rewards (maximum, sixpence) for the discovery of errors in the typed slips ; 
how holidays were cheerfully foregone, and how there was a guessing competition as to the 
number of pages to which the catalogue would run’’. Between 1904 and 1911 eight supplements 
to this catalogue were published. 

Hagberg Wright’s next major task was the preparation of the Subject Index, begun on 
May ist, 1905 and published in 1909, and to assist him in this task a graduate assistant was 
appointed, Mr. C. J. Purnell, who for 13 years had been on the staff of the Bodleian Library. 
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(hus was to begin an association which lasted for 35 years and which was only broken by the 
death of Sir Charles in 1940. The Subject Index, like the Author Catalogue, was a masterpiece 
of organisation. Every single book and pamphlet in the Library was looked at, and no reliance 
was placed merely on the entry in any existing catalogue. Special precautions were taken, in 
view of the fact that books were in circulation all the time among the members, that no work 
was overlooked and none entered in the index more than once. Irrespective of the work of the 
Librarian himself the cost of 3,000 copies was £4,283. The printer’s bill was £1,700 of which 
only £170 was attributable to corrections. Surely a record ! 

No sooner had Wright published the Subject Index-than he began work on a new edition 
of the Author Catalogue in collaboration with Purnell, whose name henceforth was to appear 
on the titlepages of the Library’s catalogues as joint-author. This new catalogue was a revised 
and enlarged edition of that of 1903. It included the contents of the eight annual supplements 
and all books acquired up to the date of going to press. The two volumes appeared in 1913 and 
1914 respectively. 

In 1913, as stated above, number 8 Duke Street was purchased and the Committee had 
plans for an almost immediate extension of the Library which was now made possible not only 
because of the physical possession of additional property but also because the restriction formerly 
imposed by ancient lights was now no longer a problem. A building fund was opened to which 
£4,000 was contributed but in October 1914 the Committee decided to postpone building 
operations. 

The first two years of war produced a fall in membership but this trend was later reversed 
and in 1919 the Committee reported that the Library then had more members than ever before. 
The financial position was good and Wright was all set to go ahead with various plans with the 
customary energy and enthusiasm which had had, of necessity, to be repressed during the 
war years. In 1920 appeared the first supplement to the Author Catalogue of 1913-14, plans 
were passed for a new bookstore designed by Mr. J. Osborne Smith to hold 200,000 volumes 
the total cost of which was £26,555, and the Allan Library was purchased for £2,600. This 
library of some 20,000 volumes, formed by Mr. T. R. Allan, was originally housed at 29-35 
City Road. It was presented by him to the Wesleyan Community and was kept in the Central 
Hall, Westminster where it became something of a white elephant. It is an extraordinarily 
miscellaneous collection, especially rich in early English and continental dissertations, Eliza- 
bethan theology, and in the literature which grew up around the controversies connected with 
the various popes. One of its sections consists of Bibles and biblical literature ; another of early 
works in several languages on China and Japan, in many cases bearing on the Jesuit missions 
to those countries ; there are about 75 incunabula and several volumes of early Americana ; 
and many works of general and bibliographical interest. It is curious that the Committee of the 
Library should have contemplated a purchase of such magnitude and one apparently so far 
removed from its usual requirements, particularly at a time when one would have thought 
that every available penny was required for building the new book-stack. The reason is not 
far to seek. The proposal was put forward by the Rev. Dr. Workman, a member of the Com- 
mittee for 28 years, who was a prominent Mefghodist leader and once President of the Methodist 
Conference. Money, however, appears to have been fairly plentiful in those days, for the new 
book-stack and the Allan Library had both been completely paid for by 1928. 

The new book-store of seven floors was completed in March 1922. ‘The history, topography, 
and “science” sections are now continued in it, together with periodicals and society publica- 
tions. Immediately Wright began arrangements for printing a second volume of the Subject 
Index. Work on this had, of course, commenced in 1909, immediately the first volume had 
gone to press, and the accumulations of 14 years were now sufficient to make up a printed 
volume. The copy went to press on the 1st July 1922 and the volume was published in the 
following April. Further expenditure was incurred in 1923 on a strip of land to the north of the 
Library in Mason’s Yard, which was purchased for £4,000, and a further financial commitment 
was undertaken in 1924 when the staff superannuation fund was inaugurated with a first pay- 
ment of £1,000. An appeal to members to contribute to it immediately brought in a further 
£2,650, and at the same time they were reminded that the needs of the Library were pro- 
gressive, Further expenditure was contemplated, namely £700 on an additional lift, £1,000 on 
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arrears of binding, £500 for further shelving in the new store and £3,000 for a second supple- 
ment to the Author Catalogue, which was eventually published in 1929. It soon became obvious 
that, in order to pay off existing debts and to carry out these new plans, a higher income was 
necessary. Consequently in July 1926 the subscription for future members was increased from 
3 guineas to 4 and life-membership fees raised correspondingly. Existing members were invited 
voluntarily to increase their subscriptions to the new rate and many did so. Each succeeding 
year thereafter saw the Library’s outstanding debts steadily decreasing in a most satisfactory 
manner. 

In the original rebuilding of 1898 and in the new stack of 1922 the first priority had been 
accommodation for books. For the staff who had to deal with them little or no provision had 
been made and by 1929 the position had become impossible. Practically the entire adminis- 
tration behind the scenes was carried on in the small house to the north (number g Duke Street), 
and in the basement of the main building. Conditions are best described by quoting from a 
report made at the time. 

“The Librarian’s room is a dark, dingy, draughty room with three doors, one a hall door 
leading directly to the street through a long open passage. A builder’s office and workshop 
three feet away almost entirely block out the light and sun and consequently electric light 
burns all day. 

“The two general staff rooms are basement kitchens and were inadequate even when the 
staff was half the present size. They have little or no daylight and are neither comfortable 
nor hygienic. 

“The work of the finance department is done in a small ‘chamber’ ten feet by eleven, at 
the bottom of a ‘well’, and which it is impossible to dignify with the name of a room. 
Here the chief cashier and two clerks have to carry on the financial business and all the 
correspondence of the Library. The space is of course lessened by the presence of desks, 
cupboards and shelves of bulky books. It is top lighted, but on dull days electric light is 
required. 

‘The two cataloguing rooms are at the top of the house and were originally small bedrooms. 
There is no available lift. 

“The committee room is also too small and constantly overcrowded.” 

With this picture before them the Committee proceeded in 1929 to make plans for improve- 
ment and extension. As a preliminary just over £2,000 was spent in laying adequate founda- 
tions for a future building on the strip of land to the north in Mason’s Yard, purchased in 1923. 
Soon afterwards the Committee were able to purchase for £2,500 a little freehold abutting on 
the Library to the north. There was a garage on the site the lease of which had only three years 
to run. A most welcome and unexpected windfall now made the possibility of further extension 
much more certain. Under the will of Major William Prevost, who died on the 11th June 1929, 
and who had been a member of the Library for 23 years, the Library benefited to the extent of 
over £16,000. In view of these changed circumstances the Committee thought fit to pospone 
for a short time consideration of the extension scheme but by 1932 their plans had taken 
definite shape and a start was made. A building fund was inaugurated which eventually 
totalled about £5,200 and this, together with the Prevost bequest, accounted for nearly half 
the total cost of £42,000. It is a further indication of Wright’s amazing energy that he wrote 
to every member in his own hand, at the rate of 20 a day, asking for donations. The extension 
involved the demolition of number g Duke Street and the new premises afforded improved 
facilities for members, a larger reading room, better accommodation for the cataloguers and 
finance department, additional book stacks, a committee room and rooms for the staff. The 
demolition was started in November 1932 and the new building opened in April 1934. Here 
are now to be found fiction, biography, bibliography, philology, philosophy and religion. 

While this work was in progress the Committee submitted a petition for a Royal Charter 
which his late majesty King George V was pleased to grant and in the New Year honour’s list 
of 1934 it was announced that the librarian had been awarded a knighthood. His work, how- 
ever, was not yet done ; one more volume of the Subject Index was to appear, in 1938. Sir 
Charles’s greatest wish was to be in office at the centenary of the Library in 1941 but he died 
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on the 7th March 1940 alter 47 years of devoted and whole-hearted service to the Library 
which, as we know it today, was his creation. His portrait, by Sir William Orpen, hangs in the 
reading-room. 

Hagberg Wright’s successor was C. J. Purnell, his faithful deputy for 35 years. Purnell’s 
ten years of office presented none of the opportunities for spectacular progress enjoyed by 
Wright. His task was difficult and often, during the war years, dangerous. His devotion to the 
Library was no less keen, however, and he spent many nights of the war actually on the pre- 
mises. He had to deal with several minor incidents and with the major chaos caused by a high- 
explosive bomb which hit the Library early in 1944. Membership naturally decreased in 1940 
and 1941 but in the later forties it rose again to unprecedented heights and this fact, coupled 
with wartime savings on books and staff, enabled Purnell to clear the Library entirely of debt. 
Upon his retirement in 1950 he undertook the task of editing a third supplement to the Author 
Catalogue which appeared in 1953. 

Since 1950 the subscription has been raised twice—to six guineas in 1952 and to ten guineas 
in 1958. A crippling but by no means fatal blow was sustained in 1959 when the Library, as a 
result of a decision of the Court of Appeal, found itself destined to pay rates, exemption from 
which had been a privilege enjoyed since 1879 under the Scientific Societies Act of 1843. Arrears 
of nearly £20,000 for the four years 1956-7—1959-60 have had to be met and the future annual 
figure is likely to be in the region of £5,000. 

Meanwhile the Library continues to grow. Little space remains for future accessions and 
the staff rooms are once again inadequate. More income is required and new members are 
always welcome. Perhaps the sixties will produce another benefactor who will emulate the 
anonymous donor whose cheque for £10,000 arrived in the post one morning two years ago. 
Whatever happens the London Library will continue to provide a service to the world of learning 
which is believed to be unique. 
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The Binding of Periodicals in Public Libraries 
A paper given to the Western Group of the Reference and Special Libraries Section of the 
Library Association at Bristol 


By Eric A. CLouGH 


RECENTLY in the basement of the Bristol Central Library a two-tiered metal book stack 
has been built to hold at the most 175,000 volumes. It can be fairly readily demonstrated 
that to provide shelving for one volume of a conventional periodical, Nature will do as an example, 
the cost is between 1/10 and 2/-. That is just to provide the shelving. Our single volume must 
also be heated, ventilated, cleaned, lit and cared for. If this new stack is used for costing purposes 
and although this can be criticised as not being fairly representative it will give some idea) 
it can be estimated that the annual cost of heating the stack is £150, lighting £75, cleaning 
£180, staffing £500 and a rather more difficult item, rent, including overheads, £750. A total 
of £1,750—and this errs on the side of under-estimation. This gives an annual charge for each 
volume stored of 2/-. Periodicals are not representative in that they are larger than the average 
book, and it could be stated that it will cost 2/6 a year every year to store a bound volume of 
periodicals. A run of fifty years with two volumes a year will cost approximately £350 to keep 
it on the shelf over the fifty years. This really is no exaggeration. If we then add the cost of 
binding—let us say 25/- for a full cloth binding, we can then say that over the fifty years the 
total cost of binding and keeping bound volumes of Nature is £475—or £4/15/- a volume. These 
things may well be ordered better elsewhere but the point is a simple one—it is, that the cost 
of binding a periodical is high, the cost of keeping a periodical is higher, and the combined 
cost could well be £10 a year. Clearly we must give some thought to what periodicals we bind, 
how we bind them and how long we keep them. 

In deciding what periodicals to bind and how long to keep them it is not possible to make 
many generalisations, as the guiding factor must be the use made of them. It is at this stage 
that the librarian must practise his art most skilfully. It is impossible to predict the value 
of a run of a periodical with any certainty—all that can be done is to balance the factors care- 
fully and recognise that although mistakes may be made the task must be faced and no-one 
can do it better than a librarian. The responsibility in this field is far too often shirked by 
going on binding what has been bound before and when in doubt binding yet another periodical. 
Set against the economic background, it may be that in many libraries the binding of periodicals 
would merit careful revaluation. 

What then should we bind? It is demonstrably ridiculous to attempt to list what books 
or periodicals a library should keep as there are so many imponderables. There are, however, 
a few generalisations which might be considered. Is the periodical one which will be required 
with reasonable frequency and if so over what period are earlier volumes likely to be required ? 
When it is required will it be wanted promptly or can the request be met after some small delay ? 

The task of librarians in this field can be fairly simply defined. It is to preserve recorded 
knowledge so that it can be effectively used and exploited by society both to-day and to-morrow. 
In carrying out this task librarians—particularly public librarians—have shown an under- 
standable vagueness as to how best they could achieve it. There was the pre-war era when a 
librarian believed his status and his duty justified collecting as many books as possible. Usually 
the resulting collection—apart from the Local Collection—was a large stock of books which 
had the unusual characteristic that no-one had ever wanted them and no-one was ever likely 
to want them again. The reason they were kept was that unlike the books which had been 
used, worn out and discarded, these books had not been used, not been worn out and were 
often kept in disorganised heaps. Conscious of their shortcomings, librarians decided that they 
must either ensure that they kept everything—and even the British Museum finds this an 
almost insuperable problem—or they must so organise themselves in regions that they would 
be able to keep everything between them. This paper is no place to discuss the undesirability 
and possibly the impracticability of such a decision but it seems to me that librarians must 
increasingly face up to the desirability of regional and national co-operation not only in what 
they should keep but also to the fact that the most skilled aspect of librarianship today is that 
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of deciding what to discard. Here in the South-West we have organised a scheme for the 
co-operative purchase and storage of all books appearing in the British National Bibliography as 
from 1 January 1959. It seems to me an equally pressing need—in some ways it is a more 


important need—-to consider how we can share the responsibility of keeping periodicals. The 


cost of keeping bound volumes of periodicals has been demonstrated, the desirability of keeping 
or having readily available selected periodicals is indisputable. The obvious disadvantage 
of the co-operative filing of periodicals is the cost of transport from one centre to another but 
with the improvement and cheapening of photographic and related reproduction methods 
a new opportunity is opened for us. The Western Group of the Reference and Special Libraries 
Section has led the way with its union list of technical periodicals. The next step must surely 
be to consider the possibilities of co-operative filing and binding not only in technology but 
also in the humanities as it is in this field that such a project would be most rewarding. 

Librarians are rather less vulnerable than women to changes of fashion, they are even 
less vulnerable than motorists with their celluloid wind deflectors and earthing chains, but 
they have their moments. Microfilm is not just a fashion. It is a serious contribution to the 
library problem of storage but there is something rather fashionable in the way it is taken up 
as the sovereign remedy of all our ills. At best it offers an opportunity of having a record of 
otherwise unobtainable material, at worst it results in the wholesale discarding of newspapers 
and periodicals because microfilm copies are available. For many classes of important work 
with periodicals and newspapers microfilm is so inconvenient that it is almost valueless. The 
comparative study of texts is impossible ; the detailed study of periodicals using the indexes 
is extremely inconvenient ; the continuous study of newspapers, particularly early newspapers, 
is often difficult merely on the grounds of le gibility. But in damping enthusiasm it would be 
wrong to give the impression that microfilm cannot and does not offer considerable possibilities 
as an alternative to storing newspapers and periodicals. As far as newspapers are concerned 
it can give a range which no library could afford to store in the original, and it is in this field 
that it is most valuable, but it can also serve as an alternative source for dealing with many 
types of enquiry involving the use of newspapers and in this way it can serve to protect the 
originals. Periodicals are similar in the problems they present with regard to microfilm. 
Additional files of periodicals may be made available through microfilm. Certain types of 
periodical for which there is a fair demand for back numbers over, say, the last five years and 
then an occasional demand over the previous fifty years and where such demands are not 
obviously likely to call for comparative study could reasonably be discarded after five years and 
microfilm substituted. 

The collection and preparation of periodical material for binding requires some thought 
if this rather expensive process is to be carried out efficiently without an excessive use of costly 
professional staff time. Ditzion and Leverett deal with this point in Library Trends, Vol. 4, 
No. 3, 1956, when they state : 

‘There are two principles of administrative or industrial efficiency which are highly 
appropriate to library binding routines, but which are only infrequently observed. These 
are: (1) the principle that a higher level of ability or talent must not occupy itself with 
tasks which can be performed by a lower level of available ability or talent; (2) the principle 
of the calculated risk. Practically speaking professional librarians will make fewer errors 
in the preparatory routines of binding. But the library’s cost of avoiding one or two errors 
which also get by the binder undetected) will run into hundreds of dollars of professional 
time. Add to this the detailed recording and checking procedures employed in all too 
many libraries, and the economics are more than self-evident.” 

What is wanted then is a clear routine outlined in a brief manual and a determination 
to avoid unnecessary refinements of procedure. 

A check card for periodicals which are to be bound is invaluable and the card described 
by Mary Robinson in the Journal of Documentation for March 1958 seems to me to be sound enough. 
It is similar to the one introduced by Stanley Jast thirty years ago and that worked well. 

Indexes are one of the more tiresome aspects of periodical binding. They are often pub- 
lished irregularly, they are frequently not supplied without special application which is invited 
by a small announcement inserted annually, and when they are received some of them— 
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particularly in the humanities—are hardly worth having. They are bound and probably 
produced as a monument to the conservatism of British librarians. I am not supporting the 
view stated in the Library Binding Manual that indexes and such things are matters of no con- 
sequence if a periodical is indexed in some dependable co-operative compilation. I would 
suggest that an index which is fairly detailed and reasonably well compiled is of real value 
to the user in that it saves frequent references to the co-operative index and on occasions is 
far more useful than any such index. 

The despatch of periodicals for binding is a matter which calls for some consideration. 
The aim should be to ensure that periodicals whether in loose parts or bound volumes are 
available for use. 

The practice of restricting access to completed volumes in loose parts awaiting binding 
seems to me to be indefensible. The justification of this procedure is that after such loans the 
parts need to be collated again and placed in the correct order. A doubtful argument as 
collation can usefully be dispensed with in the first place as it is almost invariably carried out 
by the bookbinder quite efficiently and far more economically. 

The second factor causing these expensive items to be unavailable for public use is the 
long delays at the bindery. A sounder approach to the specification for binding would reduce 
this delay but equally important is to so arrange the despatch that the binder does not receive 
all his periodical binding from all his various libraries at the same time. No binder is anxious 
to fill his storage space with work he cannot get through fairly quickly and co-operation between 
librarian and binder will usually result in a time table being formulated which is mutually 
advantageous. It will inevitably result in loose parts being used for longer intervals but this 
is surely preferable to the loose parts standing on the binder’s shelves for months at a time. 

The aim in binding a periodical is to ensure as economically and efficiently as possible 
that the back numbers can be conveniently referred to. It may be that the periodical is one 
which it is proposed to file indefinitely and the practice with such binding in the past was to 
bind it in quarter leather with matching boards in morocco grained cloth. The spine was 
lettered at best with brief title, volume number, date and class number—at worst it included 
a measure of ornament and unnecessary detail. Leather is not as widely used as it was and a 
good quality cloth is generally accepted as an effective substitute. It is amusing to see traditions 
maintained as inappropriately as they have been in this field. Quite often the fussy ornaments 
devised for the original leather binding are carried on after the binding has been carried out in 
cloth. The most expensive individual process in bookbinding is the finishing—that is the 
lettering or design in gold or a similar transfer. It is here we must look for our guiding principles. 
American librarians have given the matter a good deal of thought and they have formulated 
a code of standardised lettering for magazine binding. It is difficult in a paper to convey the 
details of such a scheme other than to say the date is three inches from the tail of the spine and 
the volume number five inches from the tail, regardless of the size of the volume. All periodicals 
are grouped in one of five classes. The word volume and abbreviation vol. are not used. The 
lettering is of course standardised and this presents obvious difficulties insofar as adopting such 
a scheme in this country is concerned—but it could be done. It would avoid those tiresome 
“rub offs’’, specimen volumes and the tiresome clutter that tends to grow on the spines of 
periodicals. It would without any doubt make the process less expensive in due course. 

The enthusiasm for standardised American binding is nevertheless not quite as strong as 
it was. With the development of new adhesives it has been found that cloth labels can be fastened 
to the spines of bound books fairly permanently. Accordingly in Bristol Public Libraries all 
permanently bound periodicals are first bound in the conventional way on tapes using mill 
board with a good quality black cloth covering. Each periodical has a coloured cloth label 
blocked according to a standard pattern in various coloured cloths and these labels are produced 
anything from ten to twenty at a time on the blocking press. The label is complete apart from 
the actual date and the volume number, and this is added when the label has been stuck on 
the spine after binding. In this way a simple, economical standardised binding is produced 
and the cost of finishing is reduced to the minimum. It might be objected that this is all 
rather dull and a stiff price to pay for economy but in my view the finished product is not 
only cheaper but more attractive than the conventional periodical binding. 
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Conventional cloth binding is expensive, leather binding is so dear that it can only be 
used by the librarians who are not short of money and in need of library furniture. An alter- 
native which has been in and out of fashion two or three times this century is flush binding; 
commercial binders are understandably not enthusiastic about it but it seems to be an admirable 
way of binding periodicals that are not going to be intensively used and which are not going 
to be filed for more than twenty years. Can it be that the majority of periodicals come in this 
category ? Reduced to its simplest terms this class of binding is simply sewn on tapes, a front 
and back board are fitted and head, tail and fore-edge are then trimmed flush. Over the spine 
a piece of cloth is drawn on and a blocked label fastened on this cloth spine. It is difficult to 
estimate commercial costs but somewhere between one-half and two-thirds of conventional 
binding is a reasonable price for such a binding. It certainly does not look well but does it need 
to do so? 

As you may know the American Library Association have for many years given some 
thought to the desirability of establishing standards of binding and lettering. Just a year ago 
they issued a minimum specification for the binding of lesser used material. The introduction 
to the specification reads ‘“The title of the specification shall be ‘Minimum specification for 
bindings for lesser used materials in libraries’. They may be referred to as ‘Lumspecs’ and the 
bindings as ‘Lumprnpincs’.”’ It is not the intention to consider the specification in any detail 
as it is essentially the cut flush type of binding I have mentioned, but those who are interested 
will find the full specification in the A.L.A. Bulletin for January 1958. 

A variation in this process has been to fasten the various issues together with an adhesive 
applied quite heavily at the spine. It has been and is being used in a number of public, college 
and special libraries in the States but, for reasons I will discuss, with only mixed success. 

There are three schools of thought about unsewn binding. Those who will not have it 
at any price and demonstrate the soundness of their judgment by the French art books which 
fall to pieces as soon as they are opened. Those who believe that unsewn binding is the greatest 
piece of work simplification in the book industry—and there are a number of clear-headed 
and distinguished men in this group, and finally the group who believe that at present it 
has a limited but useful application today. It is believed that it has a useful application in 
the field of cheap periodical binding. It is cheaper than sewing. It can produce a much more 
flexible binding and as a result it can give both for consultation and photographic reproduction 
a superior page opening. It can certainly produce a joining together of pages that will last 
but the difficulty is that few binders have the equipment and machinery to produce it satis- 
factorily and fewer still have the experience and knowledge to carry it out satisfactorily. It 
will come—but unfortunately the margin of error is much smaller than in conventional sewing 
techniques. Ifa girl sewer fails to pick up a section for one stitch the book holds and probably 
no-one will ever be the wiser but if the wrong adhesive is used or the right technique is used a 
little carelessly then the results are poor. It cannot be gainsaid that the unit—the fundamental 
unit—is a single page and not a pair of pages, the section is, after all, an accident arising 
from printing techniques. 

A few words about some cheaper methods of storing periodicals. If a periodical is to be 
kept for a period of, say, less than five years and is likely to be referred to only occasionally 
there is something to be said for tying bundles with soft twine and inserting a written or typed 
label in the spine. Such a procedure needs to be standardised. Periodicals must be stored 
systematically at appropriate intervals, the tying—a slip knot and a loop round—must be 
consistent, the label should be folded and written to a standard practice. This may sound over- 
meticulous but without it the process can become labour wasting. Occasionally strawboards 
are used in this method but this seems to be an unnecessary complication. 

Cardboard, wood-reinforced boxes are still in use in some libraries but they are initially 
expensive, often fragile, rather space consuming and they allow the periodicals to sag and 
become mis-shapen. 

In America there are one or two supporters of what can be called the amateur drill and 
stitch technique. In this process a gimlet for drilling holes at about one inch intervals, a piece 
of fine twine and a small packing needle are used to produce a crudely oversewn volume. 
Examples of their work have not been examined but a book which will not open easily and 
which is produced by librarians as opposed to bookbinders seems to be a doubtful proposition. 
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‘All Together Now, Kiddies !’”°—Some Pointers 
By R. P. A. Epwarps, A.L.A., Shoreditch P.L. 


Despite all the advances made in children’s library provision since the war, it is still necessary 
to remind many Children’s Librarians that their prime aim in life should be to provide good 
books and persuade children to read them. Unfortunately one would need to be an ostrich 
not to be aware of this necessity. One or two librarians who are not ostriches have realised 
that this aim has frequently become obscured by a thick fog of extension activities. Among 
these enlightened folk there is Mr. J. T. Gillett, Borough Librarian of Willesden. He has made 
a lot of interesting points, most of which I will deal with in this article. On the subject of extension 
activities he said: 

“The impression I have is that Children’s Librarians generally err in directing their 
activities too much towards younger children, leaving the older ones in a void between the 
junior and the adult library . . .””. Later he uses such phrases as ‘‘techniques of the infant and 
primary school classroom’’ and “‘gimmicks which form a prominent part of children’s library 
work in the U.S.A.” 

Then comes a voice of sanity from the land where gimmicks grow : Margaret A. Edwards, 
Co-ordinator of Work with Young People of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, U.S.A. 
Writing recently in the Library Journal she stressed the value of “floor work’’ and first impressions. 
Her main theme was that children’s and young people’s librarians should get to know books 
from the inside and make a study of the interests and tastes of individual readers, going out of 
the way to cater for them. 

Even the most starry-eyed librarian in this country would be at a loss to name a library 
where this kind of service is maintained plus the full gamut of gimmicks. Library votes just 
don’t come that large. Instead one finds work-rooms jammed with books which should be 
on the shelves. At the counter one finds the staff engrossed in cutting out bits of coloured paper 
for the current pretty-pretty display or “reading competition’’. In the meantime the readers 
wander aimlessly about till they depart with yet another “adventure in a secret mystery castle’’. 

In due course a member of the staff will emerge and gather about her an ever-dwindling 
audience of the converted. She will then tell a story, often in the tone of voice one associates 
with that nauseating radio programme “Listen with Mother’’. It is very probable that the 
audience will consist of children too young to read the book from whence came the story ! 


‘Finally, after an exhausting evening session with the puppet group, the poor girl makes a dash 


for the adult department for her week-end reading, and staggers home. 

Frankly, I think the few issues resulting from story hours do not warrant the hours spent 
in this way. The radio and T.V. do it all so much better. A short dramatised scene from a 
book is usually enought to start a queue at the library. It would be more to the point if the 
children’s librarians could get together and influence the broadcasters so that they do not 
publicise worthless or out-of-print books. Extension activities to be worthwhile must lead 
directly to the reading of books. The only worthwhile ones are those which bring non-members 
into contact with library books. These are visits by school-children to the library for intro- 
ductory lectures or to learn how to get the most out of books by doing simple research ; visits 
by the librarian to schools, clubs and gatherings of parents; lively talks on library premises 
by good authors who know how to talk to children and are sufficiently disinterested to avoid 
mentioning their own works only. Even this sort of work must be subordinated to the essential 
one of fitting the book to the child. 

To do this job properly, every Children’s Librarian should read at least six junior books 
each week. How otherwise can he become competent to speak of books in that authoritative 
manner which children appreciate and trust ? 

When a child comes to the counter with a book for discharge, this is the sort of conversation 
I like to hear : 

Lib. ‘“‘Hallo John! Have you learnt to ride that bike I saw you falling off the other day : 


>? 


John. “Yes Sir. I’m afraid I buckled the front wheel a bit when I hit a lamp-post’’. 
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Lib. ‘You should be able to straighten that up for yourself. Would you like a book that shows 
you how to maintain a bike? Oh! And before you forget, are you still reading school 
stories? There’s a new ‘Jennings’ book out.” 

John. “Oo! Thank’s ever so much Sir. It didn’t take me long to get my books did it? So 
long, Sir!” 

Lib. “Cheerio John! By the way, will you tell your friend Peter that we’ve got that book on 
Judo he wanted.” 


Chat little dialogue illustrates better than any long-winded explanation the sort of 


relationship that should grow up between the Children’s Librarian, the reader and the books 

Where teenage readers are concerned, the librarian must be prepared to cater seriously 
for a whole series of ephemeral enthusiasms. Not to do so may result in the still-birth of a “‘leit- 
motif’’ and will definitely drive the reader away. Here again I find myself in agreement with 
~Mr. Gillett, in his advocacy of the children’s library in the same room as the adult library. 
The older child oscillates for some time between adult and juvenile books and should be able 
to move freely between the two departments without “feeling” the transition or meeting any 
arbitrary barriers. On one important point however, Mr. Gillett and I part company. In 
a burst of fervour he suggests merging junior and adult issues to free the children’s librarian 
for important ‘‘floor-work’’, and then abolishes the children’s librarian! If the “‘adult”’ staff 
are doing their job properly, they too are building up book and reader knowledge and would 
soon suffer from mental indigestion if they tried to combine the two jobs. There is only one 
way of freeing the Children’s Librarian from routine, and that is by giving him junior staff 
who are genuinely interested in children’s work and are willing to take home children’s books 
among their week-end ration ; who are able to adapt their approach to suit each reader and 
who, above all, do not adopt that “twee”’ attitude which scares most young children and all 
older ones clean out of the library ! 
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MEMORABILIA 


LipRARY AMBASSADORS 


We have been happy to hear Mr. Frank M. 
Gardner on the air, interviewed on impres- 
sions of his three months’ visit of inspiration 
and advice, to India again, to Pakistan, 
Teheran and Israel amongst other places. 
Unesco could not employ a better ambassador 
of public libraries, and no doubt we shall 
hear more of the gospel he taught of books in 
widest commonalty in the states named and 
in others. He emphasised what most of us 
have long believed, that a library-using 
nation must be sure that its children’s 
libraries are the best that can be provided. 
An old theme, but Unesco has thoroughly 
absorbed it, as may be inferred from its 
publication last year of McColvin’s book on 
the subject which has had a wide circulation. 
Asked if he had learned anything that 
would be useful to his own library service at 
Luton, Mr. Gardner, who was given hardly 
time to answer as he could, replied, “‘mainly 
things to avoid.”” The divorce, in one case, 
of the reading room from the bookshelves, 
so that the reader wanting a book would 
have to go outside the building in order to 
reach the shelves. Such broadcast interviews 
have their irritating side as they are rarely 
long enough for the real consideration of a 
subject but they do help us to realize the 
liveliness of our movement. The library 
cause owes something to Luton which allows 
its principal library officer to place his 
wealth of library knowledge at the service 
of other countries. It assures them indeed 
of the esteem in which their library system 
and its librarian are so widely held ; and 
that it must be of immense value in the 
organising of their own new Central Library 
which is now more than a mere prospect. 

* * * 
AnD A Russian VISIT 
a much shorter one, but one eminently 
desirable, was that made by Messrs. M. C. 
Pottinger of the Scottish Central Library, 





Public Library suppliers require capable man 
or woman to manage and assemble dispatch 
of consignments of books. Commencing salary 
£900. Write qualifications to Box No. 105, 
The Library World, 51, Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


K. W. Humphreys of Birmingham University 
Library and Anthony Thompson of A.S.L.I.B. 
to Leningrad and other Soviet libraries 
recently. It was in the character of a return 
visit arising from the visit of three prominent 
Russian librarians to Chaucer House and 
other library centres a few months earlier. 
The size and the great number of Soviet 
libraries and librarians—the largest libraries 


force in Europe—is a professional fact of 


great significance and unquestionably the 
more acquaintance we can make with them, 
the better. 
* * a 

PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, AGAIN 

The Parochial Libraries Committee of the 
Central Council for the Care of Churches 
in the appendix to the recent report of the 
latter, adds something to my recent note 


on these libraries. It is within the power of 


any parish to sell its library without the 
knowledge of the Bishop or of the Diocesan 
Advisory Committee. They add that incum- 
bents occasionally have actually had lib- 
raries destroyed, often of great interest, 
which pious donors had left to them and 
their successors in perpetuity, because no 
one read them and they gathered dust. The 
recent publicity this matter has received 
will, I think, lead incumbents, church- 
wardens and I hope librarians to do what 
can be done to secure these libraries, or at 
least the preservation of the books. 
oe ee 

A New Liprary ON CRIMINOLOGY 

has been described in The Star by Michael 
Viney. It is being formed at the new 
Institute of Criminology at Cambridge which 
began its work in the last week of January 
under the directorship of Dr. Leon Rad- 
zinowicz ; and will be international in scope 
and will use the copying processes to produce 
copies of books, etc., elsewhere which can be 
borrowed for the purpose. The other well- 
known collection on the subject is in the posses- 
sion of the Howard League of Penal Reform. 

* * * 


Lorp HALIFAX 


The death of the Earl of Halifax in 
December, recalls that he, as Viscount 
Irwin, “‘stood in” for Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
at the opening of Chaucer House. The 
tablet on the wall of the ground floor 
records that it was opened by Baldwin on 
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May 25th, 1933; but, on that day, as he 
himself told the Council at a lunch which he 
afterwards attended in University College, the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
required Baldwin to take his place in the 
House as some other business required 
Macdonald’s presence in Scotland. Legally, 
I suppose, the old law adage that things done 
as an agent are things done by the person 
for whom he acts, but in view of the greatness 
of both men it seems a pity that the actual 
facts are not recorded on the wall tablet. 
Halifax, as he was later, made an excellent 
address amongst many things telling us his 
interpretation of the Latin of Asinius Pollio 
which is the motto of the L.A. His chairman 
that day was Lord Elgin and Jast moved the 
vote of thanks to “the great statesman and 
the King’s Viceroy”. Of the Baldwin lunch, 
one who was there told me that he flourished 
his old pipe and with it in hand gave a 
pleasant post prandial discourse on the good 
fortune of men who could work in libraries, 
removed from the wear and worry of 
political and public factions. It is, I suppose, 
natural for non-librarians to think that all 
libraries are homes and happy havens for 
all who work in them. This seems to me 
one more thread in that as yet unweaved 
history of the L.A. which is advocated by 
Mr. R. D. Macleod. 


* * * 


TRASH FOR THE YOUNG 

In a brief review-study Frederick Laws 
draws our attention to the lack of discreet 
supervision of what is offered as literature 
to children. He is looking at Young Writers, 
Young Readers, edited by Doris Ford for 
Hutchinson. It is, in the first part, an 
anthology of verse and prose written by 
persons, in school, from 6 to 18 ; their work 
is “good-bad or bad-good but always 
living’. Two-thirds of the book are essays 
by experienced writers on how to write. 
Amongst his phrases is ‘Miss Enid Blyton 
whose works are legion and lamentable, 
Captain Johns whose Biggles is a monumen- 
tal sociological fact, and our native ‘inoffen- 
sive’ but worthless strip cartoon comics are 
deplored.” ‘“‘We do not, in fact, know much 
about what children read.”’ 

I have quoted these bits from a_ bright 
review. ‘To its last assertion | would answer, 
“Don’t we?” And I feel that reviews like 
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this, should be discussed and perhaps con- 
troverted by children’s librarians who have 
heen with children long enough to estimate 


what have been some of the effects of 


reading on children from childhood to 
adulthood. 
“er 

Miss CoLwELi 

In Good housekeeping for February there is 
an interesting interview with Miss Eileen 
Colwell our woman-dean of children’s lib- 
rarians. It should be read by all who wish 
to know upon what her unusual success 
with children has been established. 

—— ae 

Sir Gites GILBERT ScoTT 

The death on February gth of the dis- 
tinguished architect has a certain significance 
for librarians. It was his firm that remodelled 
the National Central Library, after its 
wrecking by the Nazis; and it is that 
firm that has been appointed to design the 
new National Central Library building and 
the new Library Association H.Q. in Store 
Street. Those of us who were not directly 
concerned with the choice of architect, were 
reassured—in view of criticisms which 
readers may remember—by our knowledge 
that the genuis, the third successive Scott 
of high architectural fame, and the one who 
at the age of 22 designed the magnificence 
of the Liverpool Cathedral and later the 
Cambridge University Library, the extension 
building of the Bodleian, who rebuilt the 
House of Commons after the blitz and the 
most graceful unaffected Waterloo Bridge 


that he was to design the national centres of 


librarianship and of library co-operation. I 
was shown, for a moment, a tiny sketch 
Sir Giles himself had drawn of a possible 
facade to the projected building. It was 
delightful, but I have had no later infor- 
mation ; except that Sir Giles’s son is now 
involved in the planning together with his 
partner, Mr. Thomas, another distinguished 
architect. I hope we shall soon have more 
positive news of building progress. 
ae a 


THE Boox-WorLpD’s PROBLEM 


A correspondence in The Times last month 
February) concerned itself seriously with the 
positive plight of the book-trade in the 
after-blitz and subsequent rebuilding years 
in London. Charing Cross Road is involved, 


as most certainly is that part of Bloomsbury 
lying between Great Russell Street and New 
Oxford Street. The latter is involved in the 
long proposed expansion—long overdue for 
that matter—of the British Museum. One 
correspondent asserts that the power over 
the threatened properties lies with the 
Ministry of Works ‘‘which has a gigantic 
National Library scheme hidden in_ its 
archives” and while it is hidden no one 
knows what will happen. “But the declared 
official intention is to take over all freeholds 
in the designated area, turning the present 
freeholders into temporary tenants, with the 
date of rebuilding placed vaguely about 
1975”. This leads to the suggestion that if 
publishers and booksellers were given premises 
“as an integral part of the new library, not 
only would this exodus be avoided, but 
co-operation between the library and those 
who publish or sell books would add dignity 
to the area.” Lord Broughshane writes 
that in a few years’ time a development 
involving a large part of Charing Cross 
Road—the other mecca of the antiquarian 
and other bookselling trades. ‘““The desira- 
bility of maintaining a booksellers’ quarter 
in this area has been accepted.” The scheme 
includes a large square planned with the 
book-trade in mind, to rehouse present book- 
sellers. ‘“‘We shall welcome”, says His 
Lordship, “‘any refugees from Bloomsbury.” 
It does seem that some interchange of views of 
this matter could be profitable. All librarians 
are involved somehow in the success of the 
book-trade and I am sure will follow events 
with interest. 1975 seems rather remote but 
negotiations will necessarily be protracted 
and “‘temporary” tenancies are not stabilizing 
affairs. 
a. Me 2 

The latest version of the idea of making 
public library readers pay is in a letter by 
two correspondents in a newspaper who 
suggest a halfpenny payment by each reader 
to be paid to the author. We have mentioned 
this sort of thing on various occasions. It is 
done in Denmark the writers say so why not 
here? I am sure it is not done in Denmark by 
collecting the small coin at the charging 
desk ; and some central charge added to the 
cost of the book would be difficult to arrange. 
The cost of the collecting, and recording 
what authors and what books would more 
than absorb any possible revenues. 
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‘THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


PoweLt (Lawrence Clark) A passion for 
books. 1959. Cr. 8vo. 252 pp. Constable. 
21s. Books in my baggage. 1959. Cr. 
8vo. 258 pp. Cleveland and N.Y. : 
World Publishing Company. $4.50. 
Since 1944 Dr. Clark Powell has been 

Librarian of the University of California 
and Director of the William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library, but it may be that 
there are a few who may not have met 
with these two books and their loss if they 
passed them by would be very real indeed. 
He was a reader from his early childhood 
as all librarians I have known have been, 
and now he writes “‘of love for a single 
volume and lust for eighty thousand.” 
Few librarians have written with such 
devotion, so wide a vision and with such 
consistent charm of what is a love of our 
lives. He has travelled widely in his reading 
in the world of mind ; physically, rooted as 
he is in the Golden West, he has travelled 
America and Europe, always with books in 
his baggage and always alert and searching 
for books. His essays in the second on 
book-hunting in Britain and Scotland make 
four attractive chapters. He seems to be 
without inhibitions ; everything that the 
book can give interests him, although even 
he is selective. It is impossible not to feel, 
and impossible to pass on, the affection for 
him that these books inspire. 


Cop.an (Kate) Effective Library Exhibits : 
how to prepare and promote good displays. 
1958. 11 in. x 8$ in. 127 pp. N.Y., 
Oceana Publications. 

Ihe spacious page of this elaborate book 
gives scope for a great number of illustra- 
tions that may be even more suggestive than 
the text. It is by the Chief of the Exhibits 
and Publicity department of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library at Baltimore which has always 
been in the forefront of such work. There is 
undying logic in the fact that services how- 
ever good are not effective unless they are 
manifest. Miss Coplan is determined that 
they shall be and although an American 
library appears to need advertisement more 
than we think we do, she can give us some 
real help, and does so in this practical 
volume. It will show how and what to do 
even down to background painting for 


exhibition circulars. ‘The only caveat we have 


for British imitators of this quite elaborately 
organized department is be sure you can 
supply what you advertise and that you 
adapt it to English needs which are as real 
but do not always succeed with the same 
words, pictures and displays as the Americans 
use. However T.V. has possibly brought us 
nearer together than was formerly the case. 


MarsHa.tt (H. E.) English literature for 
boys and girls. 1959. 19522 pp. Illus. 
Edinburgh : Nelson, 25s. 

This revised edition of Mrs. Marshall's 
charming book should be discovered some- 
where in the home by a lucky child. It is a 
delightfully illustrated, soundly conservative, 
selective story of English literature from 
first to last, which brings out, as I think 
unerringly, the features of its story that 
inevitably appeal to young readers (and to 
at least one not so young) ; its quotations 
are well chosen ; its omissions—Browning 
for example, although at the very beginning 
the Pied Piper is quoted—are made logically 
and for what seem to be good reasons. There 
is an attempt at a serial view of writings, 
especially of poetry, which gives values to 
our master writers, unsullied by the silly 
fault-finding which is so annoying in some 
modern books on the subject. It is certainly 
value for money. 


Goroxkuorr (Boris I.) Publishing in the 
U.S.S.R. 1959. 8vo. 14+306 pp. 
Wrappers. Indiana University Publica- 
tions, Slavic and East European Series, 19. 
Recently we reviewed Paul S. Horecky’s 

Libraries and Bibliographic Centres in the Soviet 

Union, also issued by Indiana University 

Graduate School, which showed the vastness 

of the Soviets’ public libraries effort. Here is 

given a survey of the book, periodical and 
newspaper publishing in the U.S.S.R., an 
impressive corrective for those who under- 
estimate intellectual activity in the Russias, 
its intensive focus upon the propaganda of 
sovietism, the number of ministries concerned 
with every subject of publication in all forms ; 
and particularly interesting is Glavlitt the 
abbreviation for the Main Administration 
on Literature and Publishing Houses which 
exercises severe censorship over all that is 
published or comes into Russia. There is 

a good section on the book trade ; indeed 

the study, as a whole, with its sound docu- 
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FOR LIBRARY BINDING 


Complete Benches and all apparatus ; Oasis 
Goatskins ; White Alum Pigskins ; Book- 
binding Sheep and Skivers; Buckrams, Cloths, 
Linson Fabric; Ingres and Sylvia Papers ; 
Strawboards, Greyboards and all materials. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 





RUSSELL BOOKCRAFTS, HITCHIN 
(Herts.) 
Phone: HITCHIN 3567 





OUT OF PRINT BOOKS Lia. 


will have ready shortly xerographic reprints, 


wrappered, in original size, of the following: 


ALLacct: Drammaturgia. Venice, 1755. 
£27 9. 0. 
GeD: Biographical Memoirs (with appen- 
dices). London, Nichols, 1781.£1 9. 0. 
HopGson: An Essay on the Origin and 
Progress of Stereotyping. Newcastle, 
1820. os ie @ 


McCuLLocH: The Literature of Political 
Economy, 1845. £10 @& 6 


Orders should be directed to: 
OUT OF PRINT BOOKS LTD. 
c/o University Microfilms Ltd., 
44 Great Queen Street, London, W.C.2 


mentation, statistics and _ bibliographies, 
should be considered by all who recognize 
the importance of the book in moulding the 
lives of men. 


GARTMANN. Science as history. Trans. by 
Alan G. Readlett, from the German. 
1960. D.8vo. 17+348 pp. Illus. Bib. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 253s. 

The sub-title is “the story of man’s tech- 
nological progress from steam engine to 
satellite,” and of it Dr. J. Bronowski has 
written that it is “sound as exciting and I 


judge of considerable appeal.” We are 


unable to recall any book that deals with so 
long a sequence although the greater part 
of the work is concerned with the advances 
of the past 80 years which are known to 
have been more than all those of the whole 
of previous human history. 


ParrisH (Stephen Makewell) Ed. A con- 
cordance to the poems of Matthew Arnold. 
1959. 8vo. 21+965 pp. N.Y., Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press. 80s. 

This, the first of the Cornell Concordances, 
produced by a supervisory committee for 
which Mr. Parrish is general editor, is a 
massive example of mechanical reproduction, 
guided, as all such work must be, by skilful 
planning. The speed with which it was 
compiled on the mere reproduction side, by 
electronic computer on which a card was 
punched for each line ; line numbers were 
punched by I.B.M. reproducer, and other 
processes which followed which appear in 
all to have occupied 150 hours ; the final 
production being by offset. 

There is no punctuation, the work is 
wholly in capitals and although some of the 
effects are strange and at first sight amusing, 
the concordance is one of the fullest we 
have seen. With the exception of the par- 
ticles every word in every line is indexed. 
Thus, the line from Sohrab :— 

I tell thee pricked upon this arm I bear 
in the huge alphabet are entries under 

I, tell, pricked, arm, bear, and, owing to 
the exigencies of the method some lines are 
repeated several times under the entry word. 
These last, however, cannot confuse. 

As a lover of Arnold, this writer will find 
this concordance a work for reference which 
he would like to see in every library. If 
recent criticism seems to denigrate Arnold, 
his work is more than likely to survive it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“The Lrsrary WorxLb” 


or, 
THe Late F. J. Boarpman, A.L.A. 


May I, as one who, as an Assistant in 
Sheffield, knew Fred Boardman between 
1926 and 1932 and ultimately became 
Librarian of Wallasey where he had been 
Deputy some twenty years before, add a 
word to your note on him. 


Fred Boardman’s personality, integrity and 
character had stamped themselves on 
Wallasey, in no less an enduring manner 
than on Rotherham. After more than 
twenty years people in all walks of life have 
spoken to me of his fineness of character, his 
conscientiousness and his essential goodness. 
In my professional life, of only one other 
person have I heard tributes of the kind paid 
by his staff to Fred Boardman. As you say 
he worked in a relatively small field, but the 
service he gave, in every sense of the term, to 
his fellow men, to his staff and to his friends 
will long outlast many of the more seemingly 
impressive material monuments of his con- 
l¢ mporaries. 
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UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND 


New Zealand 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for the following positions in the University 
Library 


Head Cataloguer : 
Applicants should be graduates, preferably with 
knowledge of one or more modern languages 
(French, German) and Latin. Suitable professional 
qualifications and experience are essential. 


Head of Circulation Department : 
Applicants should possess a University degree, 
professional library qualifications and experience 
in circulation work. 


The salary scale is £870 - £1060 per annum. 


Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C,|. 
Applications close, in New Zealand and London, 
on 20th April, 1960. 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Wor pb.” 
Sir, 

Dr. Savage’s article on Public Librarianship 
and Party Politics provides entertaining com- 
ment on Mr. Sykes’s assertion, which the 
latter thinks “obvious”, that “‘there is not 
much to write about’. Dr. Savage makes a 


number of interesting points including a few 
which puzzle me : 


1. “The 1850 Act was the work of the 
radicals in Lord John Russell’s Liberal 
administration.” 

Which radicals having any significant con- 
nection with the 1850 Act were in L.J.R.’s 
Government ? That Government was luke- 
warm, when not downright obstructive, to 
Ewart’s Select Committee and Bill. In 
common with many other radicals in the 
House Ewart, in the 1840s, had come to 
look for leadership more and more, not to 
L.J.R., but to the leader of the Opposition— 
Peel. Not though, I agree, on Public 
Libraries, for this was a subject on which 
Peel was even less enthusiastic than L.J.R.). 

2. “That plodding little beaver, Sidney 
Webb, qualified for the waxworks 
because he did more than any other 
man, by his School of Political Science, 
to train officials in administration—of 
the Left sort. With more objectivity 
cannot we extend his work ?” 

Dr. Savage refers to the London School 
of Economics and Political Science and I am 
puzzled by the apparent reference to lack of 
objectivity. Is the L.S.E., or has it ever 
been, less objective in its approach to subjects 
studied than, say, other Colleges of the 
University of London or, indeed, of any 
other British University? Just what is 
‘“‘administration—of the Left sort’, anyway ? 

3. “Let me add that no wholly impartial 
book on politics exists’’. 


What is a ‘“‘wholly impartial book on 
politics” Could such a book exist ? 
Yours faithfully, 

W. A. Munrorp. 


National Library for the Blind, 
33 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1. 








